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grammar-schools and did all they could to promote the efficiency
of the instruction. In some towns the council insisted upon com-
pulsory attendance and inflicted fines for disobedience. In
the 17th century the councils prohibited the opening of other
schools in the district without a licence, but towards the end
of the next century this discipline was relaxed and some councils
even encouraged private-adventure schools.
About the middle of the 18th century a reaction against the
classical curriculum set in. The trade and industries of Scotland
were quickly developing and a demand for a type of education of
a more practical character which would help the pupil in his career
began to show itself. This movement was not altogether uncon-
nected with changes that were taking place in the universities.
The ideas of educationists like Comenius, Locke, and, later,
Rousseau, were beginning to be known in Scotland. The pioneer
of the reform movement was the town council of Ayr. In 1746
it introduced into the grammar-school instruction arithmetic,
geometry, algebra, natural philosophy, navigation, surveying, and
literature, and announced that their aim was to give the scholars
a preparation "for business in the most expeditious and effectual
way possible." The example of Ayr inspired Perth to go a stage
further. This town took the lead in the teaching of science, and
in 1761 opened the first academy, an innovation soon followed
in other towns. Many of the grammar-schools were housed in
ancient and dilapidated buildings, and, instead of reconstructing
these, the councils often preferred to erect academies. The latter
not only taught classics but included mathematics, modern
languages, and commercial subjects, in the curriculum.
A curious state of affairs came into existence. In some towns
the academy and the older grammar-school continued their existence
either in co-operation or, more generally, as rivals; in others the
academy superseded or absorbed the grammar-school. This
explains why some schools which were originally grammar-schools
have since been known as academies. In Edinburgh and Glasgow,
where the grammar-schools had a great reputation, they continued
in their original role. New endowed schools, proprietary schools,
and high-class private schools were established. Some of these new
institutions have since become so well known that they deserve
special mention.
The foundation of the Dollar Academy constitutes a romance
in itself. Dollar is a village or small town of about 1,500 inhabitants